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The Task Force on Selected LEP Issues 



In the ^ling of 1989. State Supeiintmdem of Public 
InstnictitBi Bill Htmg created a task force ocmsisting of 
representatives faxa all levels of the echication piofes- 
sirai and fnnn jHofessicmal mgamzaticms. The members 
were to OHisicter bolii sdMMt-tenn and long-tenn ^uti(ms 
to tiie acute and chronic shcmage of quaUfted teachers of 
LEPstu(tents. 

The task force was given two chai^: (1) to offer 
technical ^sistam^ to die Califcmiia Department of 
Education (CDE) (Hi interim measures vo c&sal with tte 
present ^Mntage, sudi as i^oviding samite plans and 
exemplary practices; and (2) to fomulate a kmg-range 
pn^x»al to iiKrease the su[^ly of leaders qualified to 
woik with LEP stuitents. The task force was Erected to 
look at the following as remedi^: tegidadon; collabora- 



tiois with cdleges, universities, and tte Comndssicni on 
Te^d^r Credentialing (CTQ; and possMe teachers' in* 
stitutK for prof^oia] deveh^Hnent ^xhisoumI by CDE. 

Tte task fonx divided its woik am(»ig four subccmunit- 
tees: Recnutmens/Incemives, Training/Retniining. IHE 
(institutiois of hi^ier educatirnVTe^^^r Cfeitiflcation, 
and Bilingual Parajnofessiwials. Ttese subaxnmittees 
l^d winking mcxtin^ on their tc^cs, r^aiched the lit- 
erature, and reviewed models of ^ixessfiil prpiprams that 
a^iress (be slXMtage of te^rlvrs or that provide ways of 
iiKreasing tte future pod of qualified bilingual teachers 
in kx:al sdKxd districts. 

Names of tl% membeis of the task force ^^ar on the 
pages that follow. The titles and organizatic»is were 
current when this document was bdng (teveloped. 
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Executive Summary 



More than 861 ,000 limited-English-proficient QJEP) 
siu(^ts are enndl(^ in Califcmiia's public sctwols. and 
the number is increasing daily. To educate the% stu- 
dents to paitidpate effectively in the mainstream econ- 
omy and b«::(»ne pfc<ductive citizens. 22,365 ^n^- 
ately trained bilingual and Engli^ language develop- 
ment teachers arc needed (sec Table 1. column 8. in 
A{^)endix D). 

According to figures for the spring of 1990, aj^roxi- 
mately 8.033 teachers hold bilingual credentials and 
ceitificates of ccmnpetence, and ^j^proximately 3.897 
teact^rs hold English language develoinncnt ^)ecialist 
ceitificates (see Table 1, column 9. and Table 2, 
column 1. in A{^}cndix D). An additional 6.957 teach- 
ers arc in bilingual in-service training programs, and 
7.220 are in training prc^rams for Bluish language de- 
velopment specialists (see Table 4. rolumn 4. and 
Table 2, a)lumn 3, in Appendix D). The total future 
sup{dy of bilingual teachers is 14.990, consisting of the 
presently authorized 8.033 plus the 6.957 bilingual 
teachers in training. This figure falls shon of tlv; 
number of bilingual teachers currently needed. 

The lack of qualified staff and aj^rcqjiiate curriculum 
negatively affects the academic achievement amcmg 
LEP students. TtK dropout rate for Hispanics from 
1985 through 1988 is 30.9 percent. (Figures from the 
California Etepartmenl of Educaticms [CDE's] Califor- 
nia Basic Educational Data System [CBEDS] for 1985 
through 1988 provicted ihis informaliwi.) 

The failure to meet the increased demand for trained 
personnel capable of providing bilingual support or 
strategics for English language dcvel(^cnt for the 
LEP student population constitutes a staffing crisis in 
the California school system. The currcnt shortage of 
appropriately trained personnel is related to a lack of 
strategic planning for the instructicm of a student popu- 
lation unlike any previously enrolled. Changing demo- 
graphics indicated a rise in tl.c LEP student population 
as cariy as ten years ago. During the ensuing years 
these changes were not systematically tracked and 
analyzed for their effect on programs for teacher 
preparation. The number of candidatf"; rnlcring teacher 



training programs in universities ami colleges and in 
local school settings at th^ time and presently does not 
match the pc^xilatitm growth of LEP stuckaus. 

Ai^xnnt^ in the spring of 1989. the Superintendent's 
Ta^ Force on Selected LEP Issu^ examii^ the lack M 
foresight and problems relate to the low rcpres^tation 
of mimmtics in higher education and. paiticulariy, in 
teacher preparation programs. These issues arc ad- 
dressed in this repcHl The imimmendations to the 
supcrintendcmt in scHne instances are dir^t^ to related 
agencies such as the Commis^tm on Teacher Creden- 
tialing (CTC). instituticHis of higher education (IHEs). 
and local school districts. 

The State Superintendent of Public Insuuction can 
facilitate cooperation ammg the varicHis agencies to 
cany out the recommendations that can be fulfilled 
immediately and to establish a time line for implement- 
ing those that require further dcvel(^ment. 

The task foroj's rcc^mendations arc presented in the 
following categories: developing a statewide informa- 
tion campaign, improving the preparation of current 
teadicrs, training paraprofcssiOTals, and developing a 
pool of teachers for LEP students. 

General Recommendations 
for Immediate Action 

The following are general recommendations: 

1 . The Supcrintcndail should announce a stale initiaiivc 
(a statement of (tepanmental actions) to nuxl the 
crisis, including a majcH* public information campaign 
about the need for teachers of LEP students. Other 
actions would be related to: 

a. IHsvcloping IcgislatitMi to create and expand 
resources for bilingual teacher uaining 

b. Redirecting or expanding existing resources 
for funding state staff development 

c. Developing and publishing departmental 
materials to inform potential teachers and the 
general public about bilingual teaching 

2. Tlic Legislature should give priority to providing Ihc 
financial support needed to Uain additional teachers 
quickly, to increase the number of and improve the 
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quality of teacters* training programs, and to 
institute a teachers' caim l^icter with nnancial 
incratives to teact^ in tte classroom. 

Recommendations for Improving tlie 
Preparation of Current Teachers 

Tte following nccommcndatkHis (teal with scKirccs of 
funding and administrative procedures for improving 
the preparaticm of current teachers to instrua LEP 
students: 

3. Since all teachers in California have some LEP 
students in tteir classes* a Califcnnia Language 
Manc^ty Subject Matter Proj^ (CLMP) should 
be establisl^ with funds frcHn the CalifcKnia 
Dcpamx^t of Education (CDE) and Senate Bill 
1882, Morgan, Chapter 1362, 1988. The CLMP 
should be ^ministered in the same way as are 
other subjwt-maiter jNojects, such as language 
arts, histoiy-social science, mathematics, science, 
and othas. The CLMP should have three main 
aims: to wOTk with the other subject-matter 
projixts to disseminate informati(»i to all teachers 
about techniques and methods f^ i^viding in- 
suuction to LEP stuctents for learning contoit; to 
expand the number of bilingual le^her-training 
programs (BTTPs); and to ensure that BTTP U-ainers 
and students know and understand content of the 
California curriculum guides and frameworks. 

4. CDE should ensure that schools and school districts 
receiving funds through Senate Bill 1882, 1988, use 
tlicm for U'aining programs in disU'icts, especially for 
teachers seeking certificalicMi as language develop* 
ment sp^ialists (LDS). 

5. The Department of Education should colIabOTate 
with teachers' unions and local educational agencies 
(LEAs) to su(^)c»i legislation that provides pay 
differentials for fully qualified teachers of LEP 
students. 

Recommendations for TVaining 
Paraprofessionals 

The following recommendations focus on ways to 
enable paraprofessionals to become teachers of LEP 
students: 

6. LEAs, IHEs, and the CDE should cooperate to help 
paraprofessionals become crcdentialcd teachers. 



7. UEAs aiKl tl^ CDE should stabilize wage scales and 
beniiits for para(m>fessionals. 

8. Financial irumives slKHild be offers to parai»iofes- 
skmals umiertaking training for credentials. 

9. HiEs and LEAs shcmld work out flexible arrange- 
maiis to cmhlt pars4)rofes$i(maIs to meet acactemic 
requir^oits* 

Recommendations for Developing a Pool 
of Teachers for LEP Students 

Rec(»nmendaticms for the short tenn follow: 

1 0. Tf^ CDE, in coUaboratiwi with the CTC, should 
review the California Basic Educationai Skiib Test 
(CBEST) to remove hurdles for teachers of LEP 
stuitents. 

1 1 . The Crc should develq> a limited preliminary 
credential fw teachers trained in foreign coimyies. 

1 2. The CDE and CTC should collaborate to pt)vide 
consistent and complete infcHination about the op- 
portunities in bilingual cross-cultural teaching for 
students in California and in odier states. 

13. The CTC shcHild consicter establishing a limited 
specialty credential for teachers U'ained in foreign 
countries 

Recommendations for the long term follow: 

14. IHEs and LEAs should cooperate on a long-term 
recruitnH^nt plan to atuact former LEP students to 
tMlingual crc^s-cultural te^hing. 

1 5. Students should be oflered nnaiK:ial incentives such 
as scholarships and foigiveness of loans if they 
beome teadio^ LEP students. 

1 6. The University of California (UQ and The Califor- 
nia Stale University (CSU) should receive additional 
funds if they increase the number of candidates for 
bilingual cn^-cultural credentials and ccrtincatcs 
fc^ language development specialists. 

Providing an adequate suf^Iy of teachers of LEP stu- 
dents may be possible if all these recommendations arc 
followed in a combined strategy. But major cffons will 
be required to establish equal instructional opponuni- 
ties for all students. 

California's education, business, and political commu- 
nities must cooperate in immediate, far-sighted action 
to solve i crisis that threatens the prosperity of the stale. 

10 



Chapter 1 

Introduction 



More than «^ million students whose command of 
English is limited at best will be enrolled in California's 
public sdtools (Idndei^anen throu^ gracte twelve) by 
the year 2000. This estimate is based c»i a pattern of 
growth that craitinues unabated. Enrollment of limitcd- 
English-proficient (LEP) students in 1986 numbered 
567.564; in 1987: 613.224; in 1988: 652.439; in 1989: 
742.559; and in 1990: 861.532. With the expected 
arrival of mote immigrams and refugees during the next 
few years, the expectation of enrolling more than one 
million LEP students by the year 2000 appears to be 
quite leascmaUe.' 

These siudents may speak any of more than 90 lan- 
gijages. For the majority of the LEP smdcnt populatiwi. 
Spanish is a first language. After Spanish, the next 
largest language grcHips in California's public schools 
arc Vicmamese. CanttHiesc, Cambodian, and Pilipino/ 
Tagalog. The number of students speaking these 
languages is growing rapidly because of increased 
immigraticHi and high birthrates. The dcmogra;^c data 
indicate an increased demand for bilingual teachers in 
Spanish and in Asian languages. 

These limiicd-English-proficient (LEP) students have a 
history of poor achievement in California's public 
schools. They arc not represented in institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) in proportion to their numbers 
in the population. Because most of these students do 
not enter posLsecondary education, their career options 
arc limited. 

Unless action is taken immediately to meet the special 
needs of LEP students, from preschool and kindergar- 
ten through grade twelve, a legacy of academic failure 
and low aspirations may be perpetuated. To ensure that 
California's LEP students have a proper fmindation for 
successive educational levels, properly trained teachers 
must be provided from the beginning of these students' 
educational experiences. 
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A Vision of the Ideal 

For a m«»ncm one might imagine how these limited- 
English-proficient (L£P) children wcHild learn b(Xh 
English aia* c^t subj^ts in an ideal learning situati(m. 
A fiilly creckntiali^ bilingual teacher would be avail- 
able fOT evei> 15 or 20 stu(tents in all levels, kindergar- 
len thrmi^ grade twelve. Each stu(tent would have 
ac(%ss to a qualified teacher w1k> spcdce that student's 
language and specialized in English language develop- 
ment. All the teachers would have equal fluency in 
English and in at '.east one other language. 

Role of the Ideal Teacher 
The teacher would be ,XMKcmcd (1) that all students 
bccOTie fluent in Diglish and have access to the core 
curriculum; and (2) that all students retain their cultural 
values and language as pan of tl^ir bilingualism. 

Ideal teachers vfcm\6 know all the pedagogical tech- 
niques essential for providing instruction in meaning- 
centered ccMitent for all the cunicular areas, no matter 
what the students' levels of English fluency might be. 

Ideal teachers would probably be employed in a bilin- 
gual education program, usually in an elementary class 
where the teachers use the children's primary language 
for instructicm in major academic subjects and at the 
same lime instruct the children in English. The teachers 
would urukirstand that bilingual education in California 
does not refer to a specific instructional method. Bilin- 
gual educatiGD covers all kinds of approaches that arc 
effective in teaching LEP children. Instruction is 
provided in the primary language of the student and in 
English. In this context the word bilingual docs not 
ccmoic an ideology, as is commonly thought. Instead, 
this term represents the concept that teaching these 
children requires a knowledge of Engli.sh and the 
students' primary languages. 

Ideal teachers would agree that children who began a 
bilingual program in kindergarten may be ready for 
instruction in English as early as the third grade, but the 
decision A'ould be made individually for each child. 



Teachers wtmld know diffenence between Uk; 
acquisition of basic interpersonal language skills 
(BICS) and o^nitive »:^temic l?ngu^ proficiency 
(CALP). Hutmgh expcricno: they wfHikl be aware of 
how childioi (»ininunica!e bcftne they have 
enough voc^Hilary and gnunmatical s(^>hi^cati(»i to 
cteal with tte acattemic donaiKls of the classnxmi. 

Ideal teachers wcmld know how to watch patiently for 
diildien*s language ccmipetence to devdc^. Tl^y 
wcmld ccmunaiKl an emMmcMis nepntoire of i<teas. 
programs — even tricks — to motivate students and 
enable them to becrane respcnmUe fcs* tt^r own 
learning. Teadierf would be adding continually to this 
repeitoiie by participating in all the professional 
(tevelqHnem (q^rtunitiK q)en to tl^m and by acting 
as teacher-consultants in profcsscHial development 
programs for other te^t^rs, especially in tte pn^X)sed 
California Language Minority Subj«;t Matter Project. 

Ideal Methods of Instruction 

In the ideal cla^room, teadiers wcmld raiely use 
textbooks except as references for their own use. They 
would i^ver give out woik sheets but instep would 
help children to understand omcepts thrcnigh iho use of 
activities and hands-on experiences. They might use a 
daily diary or journal to communicate ideas or to 
validate a student's progress, gradually writing to the 
stucknt in English as his or her proficiency in English 
increased. Teachers would re^ stories to young 
children and great books to older shidoits in their 
primary language ami eventually in Engli^. 

Ideal teachers would eageily coc^rate with other 
teachers in team teaching or in other meth(xis to enrich 
children's ^^emic lives. Ideal teachers would be. 
above all, excellent teachers wix) are aware of their stu- 
dents' needs, empathize with the students, and have a 
vast pool of inventive ways to fulfill those needs. 

One final observaticm of ideal icachen? deals with their 
levels of skill and feelings of extrinsic reward for a job 
well done. Because the teaching role as described 
would require additional training in the form of second- 
language acquisition, multicultural knowledge, and 
skills in bilingual pedagogy and methods, these teach- 
ers would receive additional monetary compensation 



for their expertise in two languages. Tt^y would also 
be willing to pass on (heir knowledge by Irving as 
mentors to beginning teachers. 

The Reality 

CcHDi^ring ideal staffing with reality reveals simie 
di^»riti«. CaUfomia sdiotds (surently have a stoitage 
of teachers ^^)nopriaieIy trained to bring the ideal 
teaching model, as previously Scribed, into all 
clasrocHns. The numbers of LEP studoits are over- 
wtelmii^ the syi^on's cai^ty to suj^y enou^ 
tead^rs who have s<Nne knowledge of a sectMid lan- 
gua^ or who are train«i to tteliver tl^ curriculum in 
mtxles, such as sneliered English, making content 
accessible to LEP students. 

Thi number of cr^ntialed bilingual teaciwrs is 
insufficient During 19W cme teacher was available for 
eveiy 107 students.^ Al^. the means are inadequate to 
train teachers for the variety of languages that students 
speak. 

According to figufes for 1990. positions existed for 
22.365 teactKrs v^th bilingual cross-cultural cn^tentials 
(see Table 1 . column §, in A{^)endix D). Figures from 
Table 4, ailumn 2, in Appendix D show that in 1990 
only 8,033 teadiers with bilingual cross-cultural 
credentials were employed by LEAs. These figures 
^Khcate that 14.332 more tethers need(»i additional 
training to meet tlte reeds of California's LEP students 
(see Table 1, column 10, in Appendix D). 

Students in many of those 14,332 cla^rooms are being 
taught by teachers who training in specific instruc- 
tional strategies to t;nsure that these students receive 
a}ual access to all curricular areas. 

There is little liopc that existing credential training 
programs will resolve the problem in the near future. 
The Ccwnmission on Teacher Credcntialing (CTC) 
reports figures for 1988-89 indicating that 1,440 
students were enrolled in bilingual teaching credential 
programs offered by the University of California, The 
California State University, and independent colleges 



n?K figure !07 is obuiiK^ by dividing 861 t , ihc total nunibci of LEP 
sudenls for ! 990. by 8.033. the supply of bilingual teachers for I WO Those 
figures arc from Table 1 in An'endw D. 
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universities. However, only 358 were rca»n- 
mcnded foi the crc(tential during thai year.' This low 
raoi of cenificaticni may be related to tlK length of time 
needed to coniplete a program and to candidates* 
attendance patterns. 

Related Issues 

The dropout rates lor LEP students in the lower grades 
and in higher educaticm reflect the larger issue of the 
educatifmal system's inability to retain and mmivatc 
students to prepare for careers such as teaching. The 
problem is exacerbated by the lack of ac«lcmic success 
in tlw early gra(tes. The dropout rate for Hispanics from 
1985 through 1988 was 30.9 percent and approached 40 
percent for other LEP groui^. Because of inadequate 
academic preparati(m and financial resources, the 
majority of students who do go wi to higher education 
enter community colleges. 

Although the overall performana: of students who 
speak Asian-Pacific languages has been higher than 
that for most grwips, a verbal pcrfonnance gap exists 
between these studoits and «hers. As a result, a 
disproportionate number of Asian-Pacific college 
students are enrolled in majors such as mathematics 
diat are less related to language. For nonnativc and LEP 
speakers, language-related courscwoik represents a 
major area of difficulty. 

Although in the 1960 California Master Plan for 
Higher Education CMnmunity colleges were cnvisc-gcd 
as the major system for providing lower division 
education in il^ state, most minority students in ccm- 
munity colleges arc often not prepared to transfer to UC 
or the CSV system.* If they do, they arc less likely to 
graduate than arc other students who began as freshmen 
in four-year institutions. 

At UC and CSU the graduation -ate even for minority 
students who enrolled as freshmen is not encouraging. 
Figures for 1990 showing the numbers of students 
graduating from UC reveal that five years after the 

'Robert Gomez «nd SanfonI L. Huddy, A Report on Teacher Supply 
EnroUments in Professional Preparation Programs at Calif orma Institutions 
(^Higher Education, 1988-I9S9. Sacnuncitto: CommissjononTeacbw 
CieilentiBling,1990.p. 3. 

M Master Planfw Higher Education in California. J 960-1 975 
Sacnmemo: Calif omia State Dt^wlmcm of Education , I960. 



Students had enrolled, 49 percent of the Latino (His- 
panic) students had graduated, c«»nparcd with 64 
pcnx:nt of tl^ white stucknts and 65 percent of the 
Asian students. Among Qiicano students (that is, 
mMiimmigrant Hi^>anics) only 43 percent of the num- 
ber of students who had entered the program gradu- 
ated.' 

Thus, the specific issue, which is the focus of this 
report, is the ui^ent need for an expanded force of 
prqperiy prepared tethers for LEP students. The 
general issue is an equally ui^gcnt need to improve the 
academic pncparaticMi of underachieving students so 
thai they can enter professions like teaching in which 
their bilingual abilities will be used and valued. 

Additional Teaching Resources 

California needs 14,332 additional crcdeniialed bilin- 
gual teachers and an unspecified number of English 
language development specialists (sec Table 1 , 
column 10, in Appendix D). Teachers in training and 
paraprofcssionals help to make up for the deficit. The 
teachers in training are enrolled in training programs 
for bilingual and English language dcvclc^ent thai 
lead fo sui^lemc.Uary authorizations or certifications. 
A small number of paraprofcssionals arc enrolled in 
teacher preparation programs with career ladders. 

The teachers must pass a test administered by the 
CtMiimission on Teacher Credcntialing to certify their 
competence in language, culture, and methodology or 
their specialization in English language dcvclopmcnl. 

Unfortunately, because of the chrraiic shoriage of 
appropriately trained bilingual teachers, paraprofes- 
sxmal classroom aides have often become the princi- 
pal instnictors of many LEP students. This situation 
constitutes unequal ircauneni for LEP stuttents. Pupils 
who are fully English proficient are taught by crcden- 
iialed teachers who have been through complete 
teacher-training programs, but LHP students may be 
taught largely by paraprofcssionals who often have no 
more than a high school education and little prepara- 
tion in subject matter or pedagogy. 



'Irrformation Digest: A Reference Guide for Student Affirmttive Action 
Efforts at the University of California Berkeley . Universily of Quif omia. 
1990, p. 34. 
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The Crisis^ 

This ^Kmage of credentialed teachers is a crisis for 
educaliai in California. The number of students 
will increase to one in six ^(tents within the next ten 
years, and the proportion of the woik force drawn from 
the LEP populatiOT will have increased dramatically in 
the eaily years of the twoity-firet century. According to 
a study of the sup{^y and demand for Ulingual teachers 
completed in 1989 by die T<m6s Rivera Center in 
Claremont and tte University of Soutl^m California's 
Center Multilingual, Multicultural Research, an 
estimated 28.412 bilingual teachers will be needed by 
the year 2000. The projected supply of l»lingi>al 
teachers for the year 2000 is 16.600.* Present programs 
clearly canmx produce tl% i^eded teachers or ccnnpcn- 
sate for Uie natural losses caused by attriticm. 

If approximately 12,000 more tethers will be needed 
in the year 2000 than arc in the schools now, then 1.200 
teadiers will need to be trains every year during the 
\990s. Providing this number of teachers might solve 
the problem in the future, Init the present difficulties 
will remain unresolved. Other kinds of solutions, 
including necmiting teachers from abroad, will be 
necessary to deal with the immediate shortfall of 
14,332 teachers. 

Demographic projections for statewide growth indicate 
that LEP students will be placed in almost every 
California classroom. 

All California teachers should be trained to adapt their 
teaching techniques through an understanding of 
second-language acquisiticHi and be able to demonstrate 
this training thrmigh the use of such ^rategies as 
sheltered Biglish for learning content, cooperative 
learning activities among students, or peer-tutoring. All 
teachers need to be culturally and linguistically sensi- 
tive. Institutions that prepare them must incorporate 
training in multicultural understanding and in tech- 
niques for instructing classes where students arc 
enrolled who may not have a language in common with 
the other students or the teacher. 

*Reyna!do F. Madis, Bilingual Tatcho' Supply and Demmi in th£ 
UniudStaifs. Lxa Angeles: Univcrsily of Soulhem Calif omw Center for 
Multiiii^ual, MuJticuItuial Research; ClarenMmt, Calif. : The Tomis Rivera 
Center. 1989, p. 34. 
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For tead^rs already in the field, professional develop 
mem programs such as a California Language Minority 
Subject Matter Project (CLMP) should be estaUished 
throu^iout the state. As pr^ntly pit^x»ed. the pur- 
pose and stnictune of the CLMP would differ from that 
of the California subject-matter institutes, which train 
tead^rs in presenting ccmtm for a particular subject. 
The pnqxxKd CLMP wmild ccmibine tl% curriculum in 
training Nlingual te^t^rs with training for mainstream 
teachers in sheltered English and in other ESL tech- 
niques. 

Consequences of Inaction 

The shortage of teachers is a crisis. An inadequate 
sui^ly, bc»h pn^nt and future, of tethers for LEP 
students would have at least three serious cc»i$equenccs 
for California's educational programs: 

1 . The reforms of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instructicm wcnild be jeopardized. These refonns 
have succ^fiilly improved the curriculum in 
California's schools and rai%d students' levels of 
achievement If emnigh well-trained teachers are 
not available to provick LEP studrats access to the 
axQ curriculum of study, the ojntinued low 
perfonnancc of tl^se students wtmld widen the 
achievement gap documented by CAP scores and 
other measures. This s*uation would make it 
impc^ible for curriculum reforms to reach the 
studer. s who n^ them most, and the dropout rate 
would continue to increase. 

2. The crisis could jeopardize the visionary goals of 
the Califomia Education Summit convened by the 
Superintendent in December, 1989. These goals 
would be unattainable without an adequate, well- 
trained teaching force for LEP stu<tents. Without 
the needed teachers LEP students will be left out of 
the mainstream. These goals must be shared and 
supported by school staff members, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and students. 

3. California's economic future becomes uncertain 
without ad«juately trains teachers for LEP 
students. By the year 2000 "more than one-quarter 
of all new jobs in Califomia will be in the profes- 
sional, paraprofessional, and technical field." 
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Clo^ to (Hie million new ^dbs will have been 
added to this groups Because of this trend, tlK 
state cannot afford to relegate a growing propor- 
tion of pcKentially productive workers — the state's 
LEP students — to limited economic possibilities 
because of a lack of trained teachers. 

... ■■iiriitfii<aiffii^fiM'-lfV 
Organization of This Report 

Research studies examining factors affecting the 
representation of minority students in teaching indicate 
that interventitm programs with early identification, 
renuitment. and ccrtiflcati(»i arc the m(»t successful 
for bringing that populaii(Hi into the teaching profes- 
sion. The recommendations in this report not only deal 
vkith strategies for increasing the minority reprcscnia- 
lion in teaching but also call for the following major 
strategies to increase the pool of better trained teachers 
to instruct the LEP student pc^Iation in California: 

• Organizing, under the Superintendent's leadership, a 
general initiative that would contain strategies to 
increase the present number of qualified bilingual 
teachers and to improve the preparation of teachers 
who have LEP students in their classes 

• Examining ways to improve the preparation of 
current teachers 

• Targeting par^rofessionals for further training, who, 
despite their lack of professional qualifications, are 
often the primary deliverers of the curriculum to LEP 
students and who might be subsidized to become 
cn^entialed 

• Developing a pool of potential teachers for the short 
term and the long term (Short-term remedies include 
reviewing the CBEST for biased items and rccniiting 
teachers from other states and countries. Long-term 
measures include recruiting students now in junior 



^California Projections of Employment by Industry and Occupation. 
} 987-2000. Sacxamenlo: Ij^ot Market Infonnalion Diviocwi. California 
Suie Employ mcnl DeveJopmcnl Department. 1 990, p. 22. 



high schods or senior high schools to become 
bilingual teachers.) 

The final chapter presents the possible short-term ano 
l(»ig7<eipi eflects tm \i« su{^ly of teachers if the 
reoHnmendaticNis contained in this report are followed. 
A call for immediate action concludes this report. 

Four app^idixes and a list of selected references follow 
the content discussed previously. Appendix A, "Cerlifi- 
catirai and Training of Teachers for LEP Students," 
presents information abcHit the credentials and certifi- 
cates that oxK may cam as a bilingual or ESL teacher or 
as a paraprofessiwial. Also appearing arc descriptions 
of training programs for teachers in instituti(ms of 
higher education, state- funded bilingual teacher training 
programs, and local school disuict owning programs. 

A^Jcndix B, "Training Programs and Projects," pre- 
sents information about programs to train paraprofcs- 
sionals and about projects to assist new teachers. 

Aj^ndix C, "Examples of Early Recruitment Pro- 
grams," contains descriptions of programs to atuaci 
students to tlw teaching profession. Local educational 
agencies, in^tutirais of higher education, and the 
California Department of Education sponsor these 
programs. 

Appendix D, "Statistical Tables," contains the follow- 
ing: Table 1 , "Need for. Supply of, and Shortage of 
Bilingual Education Teachers"; Table 2. "Supply of 
Teachers Providing English Language Dcvelopmen' *; 
Table 3, "Projections of the Nation's Need for BiUngual 
Teachers"; Table 4, "Staff Providing Primary Language 
Instraction to LEP Students"; and Table 5. "Persons of 
School Age, Five Through Nineteen by Race/Ethniciiy 
1989, 2000, and 2030." Also included in this appendix 
is Figure 1 , "Language Groups Represented in the LEP 
Student Population." 

The figures in these tables show the enrollments of LEP 
students, the numbers of staff currently instructing LEP 
students, the projected need for ftjture bilingual educa- 
tors, and projected percentages of ethnic groups in 
California's schools. The percentages of students in 
various language groups appear in Figure 1 . 

The last section of this publication contains a list of 
pertinent selected references. 
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Chapter 2 



General Recommendations 
for Immediate Action 



General recommendations for the Stale Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the California Legislaturc are 
examined in this chajHer. 

Recommendations for the State 
Superintendent 

coittiaue to vf^iv pixff is^^ 

The Superintendent will mount a "California Needs 
You!" campaign through all the media — print, r^o, 
and television — lo impress the public with the extent 
and severity of the need for teachers of LEP students. 
Teaching LEP studcms can be portrayed as performing 
a vital public service and also as making a wise career 
choice, A teacher who takes extra training to gain a 
bilingual-bicullural credential or language development 
certificate will always be in demand. 

The public would be made aware of ihc present short- 
age of teachers and of the implications this problem has 
for LEP students. The content of information packets 
would explain why the speaking of a foreign language 
is an indispensable skill. The effect of this campaign 
might be to influence persons to enter teaching who 
already are bilingual or who are considering acquiring a 
second language. 

The public is unaware of the importance of this spe- 
cialization. To improve the public's perception about 
leaching as a career and to provide information about 
bilingual teaching as a specialized field would require 
an effective public information campaign. Organizing 
such a campaign would meet the first need in finding 
enough teachers for LEP students. 



The shortage of bilingual teachers is a part of the state's 
shortfall in teachers as a whole. By the early 1990s, the 
state's schools will need abcHit 85,000 new full-time 
teachers^ for all subjects beyond the ai^roximately 
201,000 teachers cunently in the classroom.^ Only 
32,361, however, were being trained during the aca- 
demic year 1989-19^*^ Expedients such as employing 
new graduates with bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science degrees and training these persons as they woik 
will be necessary to fill the need. 

The numbers of students from ethnic backgrounds ar<^ 
disproportionately higher than the numbers of teachers 
from similar origins. In California 53 percent of the 
state's students represent diverse ethnic groups (includ- 
ing African Americans, Hispanics, and Asian Ameri- 
cans), but only 19 percent of these students' teachers 
arc from ethnic minority groups.* 

To remedy this situation requires major efforts led by 
the Superintemtent* TIk; next need, therefore, is to 
examine sources from which to attract teachers. If a 
significant number of candidates were recruited from 
ethnic minorities, efforts to increase the number of 
teachers for LEP students would begin to irdrcss the 
imbalance. 

'^c majority of children who entered California 
kindergartens in 1988 came from minority groups. 
And by the year 2010 the majority of the state's overall 
population will be from these groups. TTic increasing 
numbers of Latinos, Asian Americans, and other immi- 



M Class Act: Be a T^ch^r SacTamenlo: Califorma Dirparimcni of 

^Fingertip Facts on Educoiion in Cali/ornui Sacranienlo: California 
Dcpastm^ Education, 1 990, 

'Robert Gomez and Sanfoid L. Huddy , A Report on Ttacher Supply 
EnroUmen$s in Professional PrtparcUion Programs at California Institutions 
of Highgr Education, I98S-J9S9. Sacramouo: Commission (Xi Teacher 
Cit<kntkdins« 1990, p. 59. Note: The figure 32 is Ihc comlrincd total for 
all the kinds of teaching ciedenlials listed in Table 15. ''Summary, Academic 
Year, 1988-1989." 

^Fingertip Facts on Education in Califorma 



grant groups from ea^m Eun^ stem from two 
sources, omtinuing immigratirai and the tanhrate. 
Califcnnia's educates have to respond to this student 
body. The students present an unprecedented challenge 
brcause of their diverse languages, backgrmmds, and 
pcTceiHions of sctKxding. 

The Stme Superintendent of Public Instiucti(Hi, the 
CDE, the CTC, the teachers' unions, and the IHEs must 
work togedier to inspire pcnential candidates for teach- 
ing ai^ devel(^ ways to increase the existing pool of 
teachers. 

The first duty educators have is to interest the public 
in educational issues. The public — the taxpayers and 
voters — need to understand that the severity of this 
crisis ranks with that of AIDS, drunk driving, or the 
rise in uiban crime. The fmbtic must realize that 
Cahfomia's economic future depends on the academic 
success of these students. Everyone, therefore, has a 
direct stake in seeing that teachers are provided who 
will ensure that these students become well educated. 



Recommendations for the Legislature 




The Legislature should be reminded diat nm educating 
th^ children well would prove cosdy for the state. 
The future work force amid not easily absorb workers 
who lack a basic education and some specialized 
training. A financial investment now in the development 
of more and better trained teachers for LEP students 
would increase the number of productive citizens who 
could help California and the nation compete in the 
global economy of the future. 

The Legislature should explore ways to suppon the 
major rccommendati(Mis through increases in or redirec- 
tion of funding and should suj^rt innovative programs 
to develop, attract, and retain current and future teachers. 
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Chapter 3 

Recommendations for Improving 
the Preparation of Current Teachers 



This ch^Her presents ways to improve the current 
prcj^ratkm of bilingual leaders. Tte i}n^)Osed Califor- 
nia Language Mimirity Subject M^r Project y/oaid 
expand tiie number and improve tlK quality of training 
programs for bilingual teachers. All educational agen- 
cies ne^ to cooperate in developing training opportuni- 
ties and in revising requirements for credentials. 
Organizations for educators can also have a role in 
establishing differential wage scales and accessible 
career ladders. 

California Language Minority 
Subject Matter Project 

iifiTilttli' ii'iipiiritj n jlfiKitt itc^'Ciliftwiyi ' 

The California Language Minority Subject Matter 
Projwt (CLMP) is desigmd to (1 ) woric with the 
already established subject-matter projects in writing, 
literature, history, mathematics, sciem^, and ait to help 
all teachers learn techniques forinstructicm in sheltered 
English and English as a second language; (2) expand 
the number of bilingual teacher-tndning programs 
(BTTPs) in the state; and (3) ensure that both trainers of 
BTTP teachers and the teachers themselves know the 
content of the California curriculum guides and frame- 
works and can improve curriculum and instruction for 
LEP students by using the guide.«( and framewoiics. 

The CLMP is essentially the only means available to 
reach a large population of teachers — tlK»e who are at 
the t(^ of their pay scale and wto had earned cre(kn- 
tials before tl^ provisions of Senate Bill 813, 1983, for 
five-year renewals went into effect. Tlwse teachers do 
not need to earn credits to increase their salaries and are 
not required to attend professi(xial devel(^ment activi- 
ties to retain their credentials. However, Uu^ tead^rs 
do (^)nstimte the large number of mainstream teachers 



wlK^e classnxHns wiU be affected by the influx of LEP 
^dents. CLMP, therefore, would fimcticm, as the 
(^r subjea-matter projects do, as a training resource 
for teacters who are willing to leam i^w t«;hniques 
and to bcoHne effective instmctors of LEP students. 



Role of Educational Agencies 




Modds and Practice for Training 

In cooperation with the CDE, staff from the IHE 
teacher-training programs, BTTPs, and training pro- 
grams in local school districts should identify and 
describe several good training models and c:xemplary 
practices for producing bilingual teachers. 

For example, the state-fwKled BTTTs have developed 
several training models that provide the same course 
content in language, culture, and methodology as that 
offered by the crcttential programs of the IHEs (see 
Appendix A). These programs have a flexible year- 
round schedule, convenient training sites, tutoring 
support systems, and opportunities for peer coaching 
and inter^tion. 

Parts of the state with large concentrations of LEP 
students do not have easy geograii^cal access to 
BTTPs. (A proposal that combines t^ BTTPs wiUi the 
California Language Mirwrity Subject Matter Project 
may ensure better gec^rai^cal distribution of their 
services.) The CDE shcwld woiic with the LEAs to 



umierwrite t)% c(»ls of training teachers for LEP 
students at BTTPs. 

S(Hne local sctuxd districts rscently have (kvelop^ 
tcadier training programs for bilii^uai and English 
language specialists. Utese im>grams have been devel- 
oped in response to state-required plans to rranedy the 
shoitage of qualiiial teacl^rs if districts have docu- 
mented a stahii^ diortage. 

InformatiOT abrait tlw most effective of these models — 
inclucUng materials, training re^rces, ami asses^ent 
(^pcments — ^slKxild be made available to (Hhcr LEAs 
for repIicatic»L The LEAs and the CDE should also 
s^k ways to su{^xm teadiers willing to speiKi time in 
intensive language study in foreign countries (for 
examine, in Mexico or Spain) or in local tiHal immcr- 
sim programs if pditical situaticms or expense makes 
travel to certain foreign c(Hiniries unfeasible. 

Expanded BTTP SiTvlces 

Most existing BTTPs have provided limited opportuni- 
ties for training in languages (^r than Spanish. Such 
programs have yet to address fiilly the training needs of 
Asian bilingual teachers. Expansicni of the programs 
would include develoi^ent of training models and 
resources to m&si the needs of these teachers and of 
those who serve Asian-Pacific LEP students. 

Requirements for Credentials 

The CTC should consiiter revising rcquircmenis for 
crwlentials and criteria for bilingual certification. These 
changes would remove barriers that might disccmragc a 
candidate from i^rsuing a credential to bectnne a 
bilingual teacher or language development ^cialist. 

For example, to obtain the Bilingual Certificate of 
Competence Assessment in Spanish, one must demon- 
strate facility in the language equal to that necessary to 
attain the U.S. State Etepartmenl's Foreign Institute 
Level Three (FSI-3). Achieving this level requires one 
to have a minimal professional proficiency in a lan- 
guage. Bec(Hning proficient enough to olHain the cer- 
tificate of competence could be difficult for •■iUdenis of 
some Asian languages for which little training is 
available aiKl for languages with writing systems 
different from those of English or Spanish. To over- 
come this problem, tJw CTC should consider an interim 
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certificate for candidates who demcmstrate an oral 
fluency level and cultural understanding of a particular 
language. 



Role of Organizations 




DifT^ntial Wage Scales 

Members of teachers' unions shcnild consider differen- 
tial wage scales for teachers whose specialized training 
is in demand. Staff from profcssiwial associations 
should act as advisers to the IHEs in designing courses 
and to the CTC in developing standards. They should 
also serve as advocates to persuade the Legislature that 
dealing with this crisis means allocating additional 
funds. 

Bilingual educaticHi teachers go through Icmg, rigorous 
training; but they often cam no more than other teach- 
ers. Tt^ strongest incentive to enduring the hard woik 
required for the U^ning is the assurance that jobs will 
be plentiful. 

Career Advancement 

Rc«mitment to teaching becomes even harder without 
the kind of advanced career options for the teaching 
profession recommended in 1985 in the Commons 
report. Who WUl Teach Our Children? "Advanced 
career [options] should increase the variety and respon- 
sibility in lead ing". . , and provide opportunities for 
those who "wi > \ to teach part-time and carry out other 
duties part-time, acting as mentors for student and 
novice teachers, developing [bilingual] curriculum, . . . 



partic^>atuig in university research on [iMlingual] 
instnidiai, . . {banning and presenting in-service 
[training] courses [on trilingual methodcdogy]."' Poten- 
tial teac}»:rs might a limit lo tl%ir earnings and 
carrcr advancement ^vithcHit this type of career iiHxn- 
tive. Although srane teachers may aspire to bec(»ne 
administrators to n;ceive increased i^y and pr^tige, 
many others will i^ed incentives such as career (^tions 
to h^d tl^ in the jMofe^on. 

For the same reasHis ami as a stq>gap measure while 
career (^ons are bdng identiiied and negi^ated, 0% 
CDE ^KKild OHisider administrative intern {Hograms to 
allow Ulingual teachers a year's, or more, respite from 
da^rocHn duties. This type of program would provide 
q^itunities for teachers to develop their potential for 
leadership thnMjgh cmirsewoik and mentor relationships 
with effective administrator and actual field assign- 
ments in programs for visiting educators at district, 
county, or state levels. These combined efforts could 
help to prevem bumuut of teachers and retain them in 
the professicMi. 

'Donnan L Commons, Who Will Ttack Our ChUdrm? A Smttgyfor 
Improving California Schools: ThtRtport oft fit California Commission on 
the Ttaekifig Precession. Saoamaco: California Commission on the 
Teaching PRifession, I9SS, p. 22. 



The CDE and LEAs n<^ to cooperate on improving 
the quality of tlw work envinmmcnt for teachers of LEP 
stu(tents by lowering the teacher-student ratio, by 
providing preparati(»i time for classroom instruction, 
and by establishing ^annmodaticnis in tire same 
quality of buildings and suntHindirgs as that of regular 
classes. Too often bilinpal and ESL resources arc 
offered to LEP students in temporary or makeshift 
settings. 

Use of Funds 




Standard 4, derived from Section 44680.2(d) in the 
CDE's standards for Senate Bill 1882, 1988, requires 
that special learning needs be met, a category that 
certainly inclucks LEP children. The CDE should make 
the develc^cnt of teachers for LEP stuctents, espe- 
cially certification as language development specialists, 
a priority for the use of Senate Bill 1882 funds. 
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Chapter 4 



Recommendations for 
Training Paraprofessionals 



Frequently, paraprofcssional classnxsn aides arc com- 
munity members who speak the language of certain 
ethnic groups of stuctents. The aides help LEP students 
to Icam through instruction in the primary language and 
ESL. These aides aie often indispensable to an LEP 
student's adjustment to a school because of the moral 
and linguistic support they provide. 

Data for spring, 19^0, indicate that 24,175 instructional 
aides, or paraprofcssicmals, were assisting in classrooms 
with LEP students (see Table 4 in ARxrndix D).* 

Status of Bilingual Paraprofessionals 

For many students the bilingual classroom aide who 
speaks their language enables them to understand what 
is happening in the classroom. Despite a lack of formal 
credentials, paraprofessionals arc often the ones who 
provide academic instmcticMi for these children. 

Paraprofef^ionals, who frequently work part-time, may 
have difficulty in acquiring fringe benefits. Rarcly are 
they included in the program planning and decision 
making for a school Yet they can be relied on lo 
provide essential services, such as taking over a class 
when a teacher is absent, training a substitute teacher, 
or translating. 

The only reward that a paraprofcssional may have is the 
affection of the children they assist. "They come back 
to see me," a paraprofcssional will often say with pride. 

Giving aides the title paraprofessionals indicates that 
they have a status equivalent to that of paraprofession- 
als in other professions, such as law and medicine, in 
which specific qualifications arc required before a 
person r.iay practice. 



'The number 24,175 is ihc combined loUl of columns 6 and 7 in Tabic 4, 
AppcndU D. Column 6. "Aides Woitoig with Teachers in Trairang/' bsis a 
statewide total of 6,480- Column 7, *'A11 OUujf Aides for Lli? Pupils." lisU 
17,695 aides. 



Many paraprofessionals in classromis have not had 
enmigh education to consider b(x:oming credeniialed 
teachers in California, As paraprofessionals they arc noi 
paid well enough to afford cdlege training. If they do 
manage to enter training programs, they arc the persons 
most likely to have trouble passing the CBEST, Tliey arc 
also likely to have trouble passing the porticHis on 
writing and grammar of the language competency 
examinations. 

However, par^rofessionals can become a potential 
source of credeniialed teachers because bilingual para- 
professic^als have the advantage of speaking the 
original language of LEP students. If the recommenda- 
tions for training paraprofcssicmals arc followed, espe- 
cially those related to increasing salaries and to under- 
writing college and training fees, about 25 percent of 
paraprofessionals might try to complete college and 
bccOTie crcdentialed teachers during the next five years. 
About 6,000 more teachers would then be available. 

In addition, paraprofessionals have the potential to 
become the ideal teachers of LEP students described in 
the Introduction. As native speakers of the students' 
languages, paraprofessionals have the experience of 
acquiring English as a second language themselves, and 
they are sensitive to differing cultural values and 
attitudes. 

C(M)peration Among Agencies 

I^AitlHEftittdflwCOEslKHildco^ 

With support from these agencies, which includes 
financial assistance and tutoring for the CBEST, a 
quarter of the present number of paraprofessionals could 
become crcdentialed teachers within a reasonable time. 
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Improvement of Salaries and Benefits 




LEAs should ensure that aides have enmigh woricing 
hours to become eligible for fringe benefits. These 
agencies should alw ensure flexible tours for aides so 
that tl^y can attend college and cMher training pro- 
grams. Another means of enhancing the status and pay 
of bilingual aides would be to establish a paraprofes- 
sionals' mentor program at school sites or districts to 
assist in the training of new paraprofessionals. Much 
like the teachers' mentor programs at the state level, 
the paraprofessional^' mentor programs would include 
a stipend and lime to woric with other paraprofessionals 
in speciflc content areas or instructional support 
strategies. 

Financial Incentives 

Examples follow: 

• The CDE should assume leadership in developing 
legislation and in rcinslituting funding for the 
Bilingual Teacher Corps. The funds would be used 
to support career development for bilingual parapro- 
fessionals. 



• The CDE should make funds available to LEAs so 
that they can offer par^Hofcssionals a salary scale 
gniduauxl according to how many ctt^ts the para- 
professionals have accumulated toward a bilingual 
cr»lential. 

• The C'JE should allot funds to LEAs to forgive loiuis 
for paraprofessimals who graduate from college and 
become credentialcd in order to teach in LEP class- 

• The LEAs diould offer stipends to paraprofessionals 
attending college classes and provide paid sabbati- 
cals for those close to finishing their cn^dcntials in 
exchange for a commitment to teach in the district. 

Academic Requirements 

. ■ . '^v -^'X; .^'--.-'^^ 




IHEs should agree to grant college credit for hours 
worked or to establish a ratio of hours woriccd to hours 
for c(Kirs« taken. IH& should work with LEAs to offer 
complete training programs in school districts, espe- 
cially for those paraprofessicHials with bachelor of arts 
degrees who could ccwnplete their fifth-year programs 
in small local classes. 

IHEs should establish mentor or buddy pairs for 
paraprofessionals to help them through the maze of 
unfamiliar institutional matriculation nequircments. 
Paraprofessionals also need special tutoring and coun- 
seling to improve their chances of passing the CBEST 
and examinations for language competency. Success in 
these areas will enable these candidates to remain in 
programs for credentials. 
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Chapter 5 



Recommendations for Developing 
a Pool of Bilingual Teachers 



These rcccMnmcndaticMis fall into two categories: short 
term and long term. Aoitms for the short leim will 
produce more teachers in two to five years; actions for 
the long lerai will increase the number of teachers to 
fill the needs anticipated for the late 1990s and the year 
2000. 

Recommendations for the Short Term 

Recommendations to increase the pool of bilingual 
teachers for the short tenn are examii^d in this section. 

^ ^^^^^^^ ^^l^^^^^^'^ 




Both the CBEST assessment and the Bilingual Certifi- 
cate of Competence Assessment continue to be major 
impediments to incrcaang the pool of bilingual teach- 
ers, but for different reasons. 

A first hurdle for new teachers is passing the CBEST 
examination. Candidates from the CSU system have not 
had a high rate for passing this examination. For 
example, during I989-W graduates from CSU, Domin- 
guez Hills, had a 52 percent rale for passing the 
CBEST, while candidates from UC Davis had a passing 
rate of 90 percent. 'The candidates from the pool who 
have been identified as having the best potential for 
becoming bilingually certified (Hispanics and Asian 
Americans) have a low rate of passing CBEST. Only 51 

' Richard M Majetic. Tht California Bask Educaiionol Skills Tea 
Annual Report ofExaminalion Residlu. SacnunoUo: Commisaon on Teaciar 
CrcdcnUaling.1990.pp, Hand IQ.WiJtt: These figures appearin Table 10 
(pages 17 and 19) "Passing Rates by CoUcgeAJnivcrsiiy Aac«led." They arc 
ihe aver^ of the "Perem Passing" Msied in the columns "Altcndinf! for 



pen^nt of Hispanics and 62 percent of Asian Americans 
passed the Cfi£5r during 1989-90.^ 

In ^idition to the CTC's reexamination of the standards 
and procedures for the CBEST, IHEs should consider 
eliminating the requirement for achieving passing scores 
on this test as a criterion for entry into a credential 
program. Ins^ad, IHEs should provicte tutorial assis- 
taiKC to candidates who (Hherwise demcmstrate the 
pcMential for becoming bilingual teachers through their 
background, grades, and knowledge of a .second lan- 
guage. 

The BCC assessment continues to be a major concern 
for teachers in training because it does not assess all 
aspects of training omtent currently covered in the IHE, 
BTTP, and local bilingual teacher training programs. 
The BCC assessment ctmsists of three components 
(language, culture, and methodology) that detenninc a 
pcrscMi's oMnpctency in faking a language cMher than 
English, knowledge of a targeted culture, and bilingual 
methods of teaching. Most candidates taking this test arc 
experienced teachers whose primary language is En- 
glidi. The majcMity of these teachers receive additional 
training for bilingual certification in state-supported 
bilingual teacher training programs ofTencd through in- 
service training programs at 1 1 county office of educa- 
tion sites and local school district programs. 

The IHEs should also cooperate with the LEAs lo 
determine innovative ways of allowing candidates for 
teaching to fulfill rwjuircmenls vsiihin nontraditional 
time frames. The CDE should require LEAs to support 
paraprofessionals both during their training and after it 
has been completed. 

In general, money and effort must be invested so thai 
students and teachers who undertake the long and 
difficult training for a bilingual credential arc provided a 



Tbid.p, 15. 
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support system thai motivates them to acx|uirc the 
appropriate competencies in l^guage and methodol- 
ogy. 

Limited Preliminary Credential 

Persons would be qualified to teach uncter the limited 
preliminary cn^dential for ihrcc to five years, giving 
these candidates a chance to pass the CBEST and the 
National Teacher Examination (NTE) \n their disci- 
pline. Receiving the credential would be contingent on 
the employment of candidates by a school district and 
on their enrollment in an approved program to take 
courses in the U.S* Constitution and the teaching of 
reading and to prepare for CBEST and the NTE. 

If the previous training of candidates has not included 
a fifth year« then they would need to ccmiplcte that 
year, including the requirements for courscwork in 
health cducatitMi and mainstneaming. Candidates 
would ncA be able to instruct in English until they had 
passed the CBEST and the NTE. 

Limited Specialty Credential 

tial for iKitb CilifoniB aid 
icacli0& 

The CTC will need to work closely with teacher- 
training institutions* local educational agencies, and 
the CDE to move quickly to bring in credentialcd per- 
sonnel. One of the most promising ideas is that of 
granting a limited specialty credential for leaching 
only one subject. This credential would allow people 
in other professions, such as chemical engineering, to 
teach one or two courses in a high school. If these 
persons could do so in another language, they would 
be doubly valuable. 

Limited specialty credentials would be especially 
helpful in bringing African- American, Hispanic, and 



Asian- American graduates into the schools as sur^jccf 
mattCi' specialists. 

Information Alwut Careers in Tearhing 

mmA taf>Mt| yHrr dH ff I fii llilf i f illlllMli^ 

iirnilrtrif In ifirtfafiiir^^lM^^ 

INriVMSf tiflHIlfitmil ff*fftffWtftHlflt iitA ii OtttnOfHlljUi 

For examine, programs to ctevelop leader^p among 
minority youth should include informati(m about bilin- 
teaching as a cancer The Oiicano Youth Leader- 
ship Conference and the Adelante and Adelantito com- 
munity-based educational programs are examples. 

The CDE and the CTC should develop a package of 
informatics containing dcscripticms of the various 
q7ii(His that exist for certifying bilingual teachers. 
These materials should be distributed at sessions held to 
inform IHE representatives, LEA personnel, and the 
general public aboit opportunities for bilingual educa- 
tors in teaching. 

To attract teachers frcrni other slates, the CTC should 
establish an outreach office with a toll-free telephone 
number to be answered by bilingual pcn?winel, who 
would explain the options in California for obtaining 
bilingual credentials. 

Qualifications for Teachers 
The following ways to improve qualifications of all 
teachers arc recommended to ensure that LEP students 
get the best pc^sible education: 

• The CTC should require that some portion of the 1 50 
hours of professional development needed to main- 
tain certification consist of training related to needs 
that teachers at local school .sites have for instructing 
LEP students. 

• The CTC should require teachcr-lraining programs to 
include a mandatory three-unit course on second- 
language acquisition. The Education Code should be 
amended if necessary to fulfill this requirement. To 
obtain a credential, candidates should be required to 
complete this course satisfactorily. 
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• The CDE should amend qualifications for mentors to 
require that a certain percentage or number of mentor 
tead«rs %l«;ted by school districts have dth:r a 
b'Jingual oedential or experieiK^ teadiing LEP 
stu(kms. 

• The Legislature slKHildcc^der extending the 
contm:t year for teachers to 200 days so that »idi- 
ti(HiaI days could be used for activities for profes- 
sional (fevelc^ent for bilingual te^d^rs and for 
teachers who have lEP students in their clas^. 

Recommendations for the Long Term 

Rec(»nn^iKlati(»is to increase the pool of leaders for 
LEP stu(tents for the long term are discussed in this 
^tion. 

The situation in LEP classnxmis may be far fT(m ideal 
now, but it will worsen by the year 2000 if planning is 
TKA umter way to develq> teachers to %rve tiK; students 
fit»n LEP p«^ati(»is, whc^ numbers will have in- 
creased dramatically becau% of omtinu^ immigraticm 
and a high biithrate. 

The supply of credentialed bilingual teachers in 1990 
was 8.033, although the total number of tea(^rs work- 
ing with LEP students was slightly more than 14.990 
(see Table 3, column 2 and column S, in An)endix D). 
Within ten years tl^ number of credentialed bilingual 
teachers will n^ to be ^bled; and an uncfetennincd 
number will be nee<^ in otlttr categories, such as 
Iwguage ctevelqmient specialists ami special education. 

Ways to Increase the Supply of Teachers 
The supply of teachers can be increased by focusing on 
the youths in the populations being addressed. This 
group provicks a laige potential pool from which to 
draw cancfidates if inomtivcs can be developed and 
training opportunities made flexible enough to accom- 
modate potential candidates' t^eds and abilities. How- 
ever, existing obstacles such as lack of programs for 
eariy recruitment, suingent and inflexible crcdeiilialing 
requirements, and preparation for the CBEST and other 
qualifying tests are formidable and need to be examined. 



These obstacles might be overcome if students were 
mcHivated eaily eiK)u^ during their of ^^lemic 
preparation to consider the rewards of teadiing itself 
aiKl of teaching LEP stuc^us, w1h»c academic success 
is impcmant to California's future. Few pn^rams exist 
to acoHnidis^ this task. AlthcHi^ Hispanic and Aaan- 
American students initially have a cultural respect for 
teachers ami the teadiing profession, this feding rarely 
survives these stmients' school experience ami {xessure 
from peers and the enticements of pbs that pay more 
than teachii^ do^. Nevenl^Iess, eariy recniitment has 
nm b^ exi^cmi fiilly as a way to increase the future 
sui^Iy of testers for bilingual cla^nx»ns. 

LEAs should increase the number and intensity of future 
leaders' piograms in secondary sc)kx>1s and add a 
bilingual ccmnpcMKnt to them. Junior and senior high 
school personnel shmild explore ways to recruit students 
for t}% te^hing profie^on before tlwy make dedsions 
about thdr postseomdary education pn^rams. 

In^ruction in Foreign Languages 
A ma^r cmnprawnt of ctevdc^g a future pool of 
teadK^rs must include overnnning ihc present lack of 
emjdiasis for learning foidgn languages in schools. 
Itteally, students should begin studying foreign lan- 
guages in elementary school to give them a reasonable 
chance of attaining bilingual proficiency by the time 
they are making career dedsions. 

Educators and tl^ onnmututy in general must uixlcr- 
stand that learning other languages is in the best eco- 
nomic interest of all Americans. A population's willing- 
ness to b^cme mui^Iingual helps to ensuie that nation's 
success as an intematicmal economic power. To main- 
tain America's international economic viability, her 
dtizens must realize that learning foreign languages is 
essential. 

Eariy Identification of Potential Teachers 

The following recommendations relate to early identifi- 
cation and preparation of students who might decide to 
become teachers. 
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CDE, UC. mA CSU ne^ to ox^rate statewide in 
deigning, imi^emcntuig, and puUicizing a plan to 
recruit potential bilingual teadters from junior high 
school students. This effort should be funued cither 
through provisions in special legislation or jointly by all 
the institutions involved, including the LEAs. 

Centers of linguistic concentration. The CDE should 
pinpoint centers of linguistic concentn;aon (locations 
where speakers of certain languages arc concentrated) 
and designate these areas for special rccruiiment efforts 
to attract students in junior and senioi high schools. 
These centers are located in East Los Angeles for 
Spanish; Moctesto for Lao; Fr^o C(Hinty for Hmong 
and Lao; Long Beach, Stockton, and Santa Ana for 
Khmer, San Francisco for Chinese; Central Los Ange- 
les for Korean; and in San Jose and in Orange, Santa 
Clara, and San Diego counties for Vietnamese. 

Learning a language to near-native proficiency takes a 
long time. True bilinguals either have spdcen two 
languages from childhood or have learned a second 
language while continuing to use the first. (Kenji 
Hakuta cites several societies that require dual language 
facility.)^ Because of the lack of emphasis in the United 
States for learning foreign languages, the most likely 
candidates for bilingual teachers arc immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. These children speak their 
native language at home in the family, but they have 
acquired English by living in an English-speaking 
country. These poicniial candidates have a much 
greater language facility in Spanish, Vietnamese, 
Chinese. Cambodian, or Tagalog than do native- 
English speakers who spend years trying to acquire 
these languages in training programs. 

The population centers mentioned previously arc 
thcrcl )rc the most promising recmiting centers for 
future bilingual teachers. 



TCenji Hakuia, Mirror of Language: The Debast on Bihngualism. New 
Yoric: Basic Books, 1987. 



Centers for the tkvelt^ment of bilingual teachers. 
Programs of sclKXri districts in miters of linguistic 
(mcOTtration vnMd be paired with ccnnplcmentary 
progr^^ at i^arby CSU or UC camiKiscs. A center for 
tl^ (tevelq»nem of bilingual teachers would be located 
at a uitiversity with sufficient funding to suppoit a stalT 
of recniiters and administrators. 

Centers shtnild also be ^tablished where a successful 
model of school, university, and community coopera- 
tion has alreiKly been {^rating; for example, the 
schotd-university netwoik si UC Davis and the Center 
for Academic Imerinstitutiona] Programs (CAIP) at 
UCLA. These established centers would become 
models for the new oi^. 

Each center would be responsible for organizing classes 
and clubs in junior and senior high schools to inform 
targeted students abCHit carers in bilingual teaching. 
Activiti^ wc^ld include visits to IHEs. where the 
students would visit the language and teacher education 
departments and learn about c^ponunitics for tutoring 
students in lower grades. 

The CSU or UC campus center would ensure that the 
prospective university students take advantage of all the 
available outreach programs; for example. Upward 
Bound, STEP to College, and so forth. As students 
begin to think about applying to college, they will be 
offered either scholarships or loans with provisions for 
forgivetKss. Forgiveness would be contingent on 
students' completing a dcgitM;. obtaining a bilingual 
teaching credential, and agreeing to teach in a district 
for a specified time. Some students would attend a 
community college for their first two years, an option 
which is built into the program. 

After transferring to a college or university, thn students 
would be counseled and monitored by staff from the 
CSU or UC camjnis center to ensure that they take the 
right courses and that they arc meeting matriculation 
requirements. Tutoring would be available for students 
having academic difficulties. The campus center would 
try to establish a haven for these students, a kind of 
substitute family to help them with the challenges of the 
academic environment. The center wtMild help students 
to find summer and part-time jobs in bilingual class- 
rooms and to travel to the country where the language 
they arc studying is spoken. The center's staff also 
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would make ceitain that students were taking ccHirses to 
increase their knowledge of the count.y's history, 
literatuie, an 1 art 

The campus center w(Hild also fiincticm as a resource 
for articulation so that ccmimunity cdleges, private 
instituti(ms, and out-of-state institutifMis could also 
recommend students for enrollment in the program. 
{Articukuion in this OMitext is defined as coopcraticm 
between educational institutions to ensure students* 
pn^rcss thrcHigh successive educational levels.) The 
present lack of articulation ammg LEAs and IHEs is a 
major barrier to the recruitment of potendal teachers 
from these p(^lations. 

Long-term recruitment strategies. The recommenda- 
tions discussed previously are long-tenr strategics. If 
the program were tc ^e inaugurated in i990 at all levels 
from grades eight through twelve, the first fuUy crcden- 
tialcd teachers would not be in the classroom until 1997 
at the earliest. During mret of their training, however, 
these candidates would have been working with LEP 
studCTts al some level. With a strong system of support 
from the district, these teachers would be expected to 
stay in teaching until at least 2000. 

TIhj great advantage of a strategy that identifies and 
nuituies students throughout their school, college, and 
professional careers years is that it could help solve the 
long-term staffing problem. By 2000 approximately 
28,000 teachers will be needed, and present programs 
will produce no more than an estimated 16,^.' By 
beginning now to develop prcspective teachers, educa- 
tional institutions could recruit the 1 1.400 extra teach- 
ers needed to meet the projected demand. 



'Reynaldo F. Madss, B^lagual Teacher Supply and Demand in ihe 
Uniud States. losAngeies: Univemty of Soulhcm California Center for 
Multilingual, MulticuUuial Research; aaremoni, Calif. : The TomAs Rivera 
CcnlerJ989,R>. 33-34. 



It would be p(»sible to involve 12,000 students in 
jutiior and semor high sc1k)oIs in programs in the Los 
Angeles Unified, San Diego City Unifi^, aiKl San 
Francisco Unifi^ sc1k)oI districts alone. To initiate 
such a [Mt^ram, however, requires conviction about iLs 
need, cooperation among the institutions, and adequate 
financing. 



Financial Incentives 




An example of a financial incentive is a scholarship 
program in the San Francisco Unified School District. 
Four-year scholarshi|» to CSU campuses arc offered to 
students who make commitments to teach in this 
district both during their summer breaks and after 
receiving their crMkintials. TTiis model would be 
excellent for school districts to follow to ensure having 
enough bilingual teachers for their LEP students. 



Awards to Postsecondary Educational Institutions 




I 
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Chapter 6 

Effects of the Recommendations 



Providing entnigh qualified teachers for shuknts is 
a pn^em for the siKJit teim and long term. California 
presently has about 8,033 fully credentialed bilingual 
teachers of LEP students, a number that leaves ths 
schools short 14332 teachers (see Appendix D, Table 1 , 
column 10). 

By 2000, when 15 percent of the students in Cali- 
fornia's public schools, kindeigait^ throu^ grade 
twelve, will be limited-English proficient, a full com- 
plemoit of teadiers will be nee^ to acoMnmodate the 
additicmal 200,000 students expected.* 

Both now and in the future, more teachers will be 
nec(ted than are available. It is necessary to ensure that 
the teadiers who ^ prepared actually go into the 
cla$sro(»ns. 

The rccommendaticHis in this chapter arc for the short 
term and long term. An estimate appears for the number 
of teachers that might be produced if these recommen- 
dations are followed. 

Short-term Measures 

Short-term measures to get teachers into classrooms as 
soon as possible are listed in Table 1 . shown bcbw. 



*Reynaldo F. Msdas. BiSingual Ttach^ Supply andDanand in the 
UmudStatts. Los Angeles: Universily of Soulhem California Cenler for 
Multilingual, MulticuKund Re^arch; daiemont, CaM. : The Tomis Rivera 
Center.l9S9.p.32. 



In additi(Hi to carrying out the preceding rec(»nmenda- 
ticms, educators could increa^ the number of te^ihers 
in a short time through the use of local distria dcsigna- 
ticHis. Tte term local district designation refers to 
districts that are allowed to as%s$ and amUrm the 
bilingual cf»npetency of a teacl^ or an English lan- 
guage development specialist through the use of state- 
approved local measures. So far only one district has 
been given a{^}rDvaI to make its own assessments. More 
(tistricts will be permitt^ to do so in tJ . v near future. 

A number of LE As might encourage teachers to cam 
certificates to bea»ne English language development 
specialists as an alternative to becoming fiilly creden- 
tialed bilingual teachers. Oiher LEAs might recniit 
Spanish-speaking teachers for limited assignments by 
sending perstmncl representatives to Spain and Mexico. 
Because these (^tions may be used by local school 
districts for dealing with the shortage of teachers for 
LEP students, the number of teachers that may be 
produced cannot be forecast accurately. 

Although these measures and the options for local 
designations might relieve the shortage, the increase 
might be offset by losses in the present teaching force 
through retirements and resignaticms. The figures are 
essentially unpnsdictable because attrition will occur in 
all the groups previously discussed, even after new 
teachers are placed in tlw classroom. Unforeseen 
changes may occur in the demand. However, a 



Table 1 




Strategy 


Estimated number per year 


Open four more BTTP sites. 


100 


Replicate eff«;tive LEA training models throughout the state. 


500 


Upgrade paraprofesacmals to become teachers. 


1,000 


Tutor candidates for CBEST and language proficiency examinations. 


250 


Recruit teachers from foreign countries. 


100 


Recmit teachers from other states. 


200 


Offer salary differentials to bilingual teachers. 


1,000 
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combined strategy can perhaps provide enough staff for 
some classrooms for ili^ short term. 

Long-term Measures 

L(^g-term measures to ensure a supply of teachers for 
the twenty-first century arc listed in Tabic 2, shown 
below. 

The long-tenn strategics previously listed can poten- 
tially fill the need for teachers of LEP students if these 
strategic^ arc applied in conjunction with the short-term 
strategies. 

An important point that cannot be cmirfiasi/xjd too 
much is that: 

Need for Action 

The Superintendent should initiate efforts to focus the 
public's and Legislature's attention on the content of 
this report and on the crisis caused by the shortage of 
teachers for LEP students. 

All parts of the educational system have a role to play, 
as the following activities indicate: 

• The Supcrintemicnt should develop a statewide 
initiative campaign, using the power of his office to 
make the training of teachers for LEP students a 
priority for all authorities in education throughout 
California. The statewide initiative will include 
carrying out the recommendations in this report. 

• The Superintendent slK)uld establish a California 
Language Minority Subject Matter Project (CLMP). 



This project would provide training for teachers who 
have LEP studoits in their classrooms or who may 
want to become certified bilingual specialists. 
The California Department of Education (CDE) 
should disseminate Infonnaticm about this n!pon 
wictely through press releases to maintain public 
interest and support for the recommended actions. 
Progress reports concerning the successful implem- 
entation of the various rcccwnmcndations would be 
given annually. 

Members of the State Board of Education should 
discuss the rccorrmcndations in this report and adopt 
them as the Board's policy. 
California state legislator on the Senate's and 
Assembly's education cwnmiltecs should cooperate 
with the Superintendent to pmmotc the statewide 
initiative. They should earmark needed funds and 
rally their constituencies to support the initi-^tivc. 
The Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CTC) 
should acccleralc its work with the Bilingual Advi- 
sory Panel to revise requirements to hasten the 
process of credentialing bilingual and language 
development specialist teachers, including the con- 
tinued reexamination of the items in the CBEST and 
the Bilingual Certificate of Competence Asscssmcm 
(BCC), 

The Intersegmental Coordinating Council of the 
CDE and the joint projects committees of the CTC, 
UC, and CSU should make plans to carry out these 
recommendations, especially with regard to long- 
term development of tcachcre for LEP students. 
Teachers' unions and organizations of language 
minority professionals should plan strategics to 



Table 2 

Strategy 

Continue all short-tenn measures listed above. 

Combine plans from LEAs and IHEs to recruit and provide 
mentors for students from junior high schools until these 
students become credentialed teachers* 

Support efforts IHEs use to recruit potential teachers 
from among their students. 



Number of teachers 
per year hy 1997 
2,0()0 
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loU)y for a pay differoitial for credcntialed bUin- 

gual teachers. 
Representatives from the CDE, IHEs, CTC, teachers' 
unions, language minority professi(»ial organizaticms, 
a-^d LEAs sh(»ild meet to examine the report's recom- 
mendations ^d to consider where tlK% concepts might 
be accomniodated within the priorities of present pro- 
grams. 

These mc(^gs sh(MiId produce a plan for statewide 
collaboration and also for a concerted ai^roach to the 
Legislature to d>tain the i^cessaiy fumiing. 
Simultaneou^y. the CDE should develop plans to 
disseminate this report arKi to carry out its rerommen- 
dations. The provisions in the plan for dissemination 
should parallel the successful procedures for dissemina- 
tion of the CDE's curriculum guidelines and of the 
reports on preschool and middle school programs 
throughout the state. 

Social and Educational Benefits 

A number of other wlucatimal problems will be re- 
solved by ensuring good instruction. The following 
examples demonstrate this point: 
• The groups with Uie largest numbers of LEP stu- 
dents, Hi^anics and Asian-Pacific Islanders, also 
have the highest dropout rates.^ Some of these 
students may have given up on school because of 
friistfation witiri incomprehensible demands and 
tasks. Better-trained teachers and improved inslruc- 

Hma, Kraiji. and others. "Review of the Literature on Asian and Padfic 
Is'jnd Language Minority StutteUs : Backgrounds. Schooling Needs. Service 
Dclivay . and Academic Pcifoimancc. A Resource Paper." Sacraitiraito: 
Bilingual Education Office. California Depart ni«it of Education, 1 989. 



tional methods for LEP students in all classes will 
reduce ti^ number of dn^xnits. 

• Low achievement can be expected from classes 
taught by untrained perswinel. Hig^i achievement of 
students can be expect^ when ti^re is an ^iequate 
supply of teachers trained and prepared to deal with 
the imique problems of LEP students. 

• Social gains, the most important outcome for die 
peqde of California, can be expected, including the 
following: 

More people will know English and cfrectivcly 
use it for all life and woric situations. 
More U.S. bilingual citizens will be able to 
OHnpete internationally in economic and 
business enterprises. 
A well-trmned work force will prevent 
California's economy from having an ovcrsup- 
ply of workers fitted only for manual labor 
because of inadequate education. 
The crime rate should decline because crime is 
correlated closely with a lack of education. 
Respect for teaching as a profession will 
increase because the benefits of having an 
education will become obvious. 

Improved instructicMial services for LEP students 
tiirough more and better trained teachers will directly 
affect California's economic structure. Investing educa- 
tional resources in trairung these teachers bcnefiLs 
California's economy because, if well educated, the 
ethnically diverse population can participate fully. 
Carrying out the recommendations in this report cannot 
be delayed. The students— and the state — cannot wail. 
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Appendix A 

Certification and Training 
of Teachers for LEP Students 



Appendix A presents infoimaticni about the credentials 
and ceitificatcs that cmc may earn to qualify as a bilin- 
gual or ESL teacher or as a par^rofc^onal. Informa- 
tion also ai^)ears about bilingual teacher training pro- 
grams. 

Certification of Teachers 

Tte fcdlowing types of teaching credentials and certifi- 
cates are available for specialization in bilingual and 
ESL instruction: 

1 . Multiple-subject or single-subject credential with 
a bilingual, cross-cultural emphasis. TTiis 
credential is usually acquired in a California 
college or university with a bilingual cross- 
cultural program approved by the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing (CTC), 

2. Bilingual, cross-cultural specialist credential. 
This program is available to teachers who already 
hold crcL^ntials but want to specialize as 
bilingual teachers. (Teachers in training may be 
involved in these programs.) 

3. Certificate of bilingual, cross-cultural 
competence. This credential authorizes previously 
credentialed teachers who obtain additional 
training to instruct students in a language other 
than English. Candidates fci this credential must 
be assessed for competency in the second 
language and for knowledge of the cultural 
aspects of the second language and of bilingual 
teaching theory and methodology. 

4. Emergency multiple-subject or single-subject 
credential with a bilingual cross-cultural 
emphasis. A person holding this credential may 
teach if he or she has obtained a bachelor's degree 
or a higher one, has passed the CBEST, is 
bilingual, and has found employment with a 
district in need of emergency staffing. 

5. Language development specialist certificate. 
Initially authorized for the secondary level, this 



certificate is available to a credentialed teacher 
who has met foreign language requirements, 
participated in training, and passed an exam- 
inadm for language development specialist. 
6. CenificaUon for paraprcfessionals or bilingual 
instructional aides. I^ued by individual school 
districts, this certificate reflects their standards for 
proficiency in English, targeted languages, and 
basic skills. 

Training Programs for Teachers 

Three kinds of training programs arc discussed in this 
section: institutions of higher educaiicMi (IHEs) pro- 
grams; bilingual teacher training programs (BTTPs), 
funtted by the CDE; and approved district training 
programs (ADT!^). Also examined is the content of the 
programs offered through the BTTPs and ADTPs. 

IHE Programs 

IHEs provifte fifth year cross-cultural emphasis and 
specialia credential programs and also offer English 
language development certificate programs. A number 
of bilingual and English language devek^ment special- 
ist candidates were trained through the following IHEs: 
The California State University (CSU), the University 
of California (UC), and the private institutions of higher 
education. Ehiring the academic year 1988-89, CSU 
enrolled 1,107 bilingual credential candidates; UC, 72; 
and the California independent schools and colleges, 
66.' Of the 1,245 potential teachers enrolled in IHE 
programs, only 331 completed their preservice prepara- 
tion for that year.^ It is anticipated that the remaining 

'RobcnGontczandSanfoni L lladdy, AReport onTeacher Supply: 
EnroUmerUs in Professional Preparation Programs at California InstUuiions 
of Higher Education, 1988-1989. SM3Bmenlo- Commission «i Teacher 
Crcdcnlialing. 1990. pp. 45 and 47. Nou: The figures were obtained by 
combining l^als for »iroUn%flt in multiple-subject ptograms and in single- 
subject programs for studcjiis from il« IJniveisiiy crfCalifonua. The 
CaUftmus Stale University, and itvlqiendail Institutions of highcT education. 

%d., pp. 46 and 48. Note The figure 33 1 was obtainal by combining 
totals for Cabfomia candidates recommended for multiple-subject and singlc- 
aibject credential s. 
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776 have ccmipleted their crcctential programs and have 
entered the woikforce as teachers. 

Bilingual Teacher Training Programs 

The 1 1 state-funded BTlTs provicte training in the 
following three trilingual ccmipetoicy areas: language, 
cultune, and bilingual teadung methodology. Located in 
offices of the ccHinty superintendent of sdiools in local 
districts, these programs provide >^r-round training for 
teachers to prepare them for certification as bilingual 
teachers. 

Local School District Training Programs 
Many local scho(d di^cts provide in-servrice training 
for teachers seeking bilingual certificaticm or sp^ali- 
zadon in English language development. These local 
in-$enrice training programs must meet the standards 
and criteria set forth by the CDE in an advisory to the 
field.^ 

Teachers may be assigned to instruct in bilingual 
classrooms if they are enrolled in training at a HTTP or 
local school district training program to qualify for a 
Bilingual Certific^e of Ccanpeiencc or a Language 
Development Specialist Certificate. 

Both the BTTPs and the local programs share a basic 
design, although the number of hours of instmcUon 
may vary. They provide instruction in three basic 
competency areas: the target language, culture and 
history of die region where the target language is 
spoken, and bilingual teaching methods. Standards and 
criteria adopted by the CDE in 1985 ("AB 3777, 
Standards and Criteria for Bilingual Teacher Training 
Programs") pressed minimum hours of instruction in 
the three competency areas. For example, to attain 

'"AB 3777, Standards and Criieria for Bilingual Teacher Training 
Programs." Sacramenlo: California Department of i^ucadon, September 26, 
1985. 



competency in a language, students should have a 
minimum of 90 hcHirs per year for inaction. Icteally, 
stuctoits stKHild receive instmction twice a week for a 
minimum of fcHir Iwurs each week. Summer institutes 
that offer high intensity training in languages should 
provide language training for four to five hours a day 
for a minimum of four weeks. The CDE warns that 
teaming Souttn^t Asian languages may take more than 
90 hcHirs per year. 

The minimum time required for instruction in a 
country's oiltune and history is 30 hcHirs. Such a course 
is often a>mpleted in segments held after school and on 
Saturdays thrxHjghout the school year. The recom- 
mended time for instruction in methodology is also 
about 30 hours, with an additional 12 to 15 hours for 
observed practice in the classroom. 

Acquiring competency in the target language takes the 
most time. The training is directed toward ensuring that 
bilingual candidates achieve a minimum level of 
competence in a second language. The training of 
language development specialists was not part of the 
original legislative mission (Assembly Bill 1379. 1981, 
Chacon) of the state BTTPs, but such training has 
rapidly become a major activity in response to districts* 
increased requests for training. 

More teachers arc being trained through these in- 
service training courses than were trained in the pre- 
service programs of IHEs. The increased volume of 
previously credentialed teachers requiring retraining is 
responsible for this trend. (The Program Evaluation and 
Research Division of the CDE is conducting a study of 
the effectiveness of various approaches to teaching LEP 
students. Unfortunately, the present study does not 
include methods of assessing the training of the LEP 
students* teachers.) 
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Appendix B 

Training Programs and Projects 



This ^^)eiKlix omtains infcNinatirai atxxit programs to 
train par^NofessicMials and atxHit prp^cts to assist new 
teadttrs. These qipominities for training, which are 
located thixnigtKJut California, are spc»i»red by local 
educati(»ial ^ndes (LEAs), by instituti(»is of higher 
educatio) (IHEs). and by the California Department of 
Education (CDE). 

TVaining Programs for Paraprofesslonals 

Several California school districts have already discov- 
ered the pc^tial that paraprof^cmals have for 
beccmiing classrocmi teadters and have design^ 
programs to train them to oiter this profesaon. Proiilcs 
of these district programs provide the CDE with models 
it might adq)t for statewide programs. 

Fremont Unified School District 

The FremcNit Unified School District began a career 
lad(ter program for paraprofessionals when it received 
its first Title VII grant 15 years ago. Now 12 of the 
distria's 14 Spanish-speaking bilingual teachers arc 
former paraprofessionals. 

The district's staff identifies paraprofessionals who 
have the potential to become teachers, and the bilingual 
consultant and director guide these candidates through 
their college carers. The district, which pays for tuition 
and bocrics, is commiued to hiring the candidates if ihey 
complete their aiucation. Once the candidates have 
their bachelor of arts degrees and arc continuing with 
training for the bilingual credential, the district hires 
them as teachers with emergency credentials. These 
persons can also woric in the bilingual preschool 
program and receive the same salary rates as do staff in 
adult schools. 

Fremont is now recruiting bilingual teachers from 
among high school seniors who have graduated from 
the district's bilingual program. They work as instruc- 
tional aides in the classrooms and get credit through the 
district's regional occupational program (ROP). In 1988 
six high school seniors woriccd in classrooms, and in 
1989 they were joined by three others. The Fremont 



Unified School Distria will help these students to enter 
collc^, y/otk as par^rofcssicmals, and beccnne crcden- 
tialed bilingual teachers. 

B(»:ause Fremont has sought potential teaclKrs in its 
own district, it has ran^Iy needed to recruit bilingual 
leaders from (mtsidc. 

P^aro Valky Unified School District 
The Pajaro Valley Unified School District in Watson- 
ville has ^xxi^red Ix^ paraprofessionals and aides 
who are already in college to ccmiplete credentialing 
programs thnni^ Par^irofcssicmal Unctergr^uates 
Providing Individualized Learning Services (PUPILS) 
ami Mini Coq^ migrant education programs. After four 
years of paiticipatifm in PUPILS, wven community 
aides ami 70 stuctents became bilingual credentialed 
teacters. Thiny candidates are enrolled at a time in 
PUPILS, whidi worics closely with UC Santa Cruz and 
a community college. 

Woridng conditions arc attractive for the PUPILS 
participants. The district has negotiated a salary scale 
that incre^s salaries with each ten units of college 
credit. Professional development meetings arc consid- 
ered as hours of work. Aides' hours are flexible to 
accommodate class schedules. Some aides who work 
30 hours and therefore receive benefits can reduce their 
workload to 20 hours and still reta»n their benefits if 
they continue in college and woik toward their bilin- 
gual credential. 

Paramount Unified School District 
In the Paramount Unified School District, 25 creden- 
tialed bilingual teachers serve as mentors for 25 instnic- 
lional aides who would like to become credentialed 
leachcre. This arrangement is part of the district's 
career ladder program. The mentors tutor and counsel 
the paraprofessionals and assist them in applying for 
college scholarships and grants. Two local professional 
organizations have already committed their scholarship 
money to helping the aides with their educational 
expenses. In the district paraprofessionals other than the 
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25 previously menticH^ are enit^ed in career ladder 
programs. 

Rio Hondo Community CiHIege 
Rio Hoi«to Community Ccdlege in Wtuttier has pro- 
victed a bilingual teaclwr training program in local 
school district since 1976. The college offers courts 
in the sdiocd districts at times oraivenient for parapro- 
fessiaials, who earn an associate in aits degr^ after 
two ycirs. The ui^ser division and cnxltotial ccxirses 
are articulated with tte local CSU campuses. Rio 
Hcmdo's records indicate that 400 or 450 camlidates 
have been trained in the programs, whidi th& local 
schsxA districts pay for. In September, 1989, the college 
held an alurmi reragnition banquet and fomied an 
alumni group to sponsor more paraprofessionals. 

California State Univeisity, Chico 
California State University, Chico, is cooperating with 
three mral districts in Colusa County and several 
districts in Tehama County to train 50 Hispanic para- 
professionals in a program that leads to a degree and a 
bilingual teaching cred^tial. 

Los Angeles Unified School District 
The Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) has 
a bilingual master plan and, as pan of it, is prc^x}sing a 
career ladder with a salary incentive scale to reward 
bilingual paraprofessionals as they coniplete course- 
work toward their teaching credentials. The plan 
includes a new position, bilingual instmctional assis- 
tant, with four salary levels, the first of which is an 
entry-level base salary. The remaining three levels 
require continuous enrollment in a college program, a 
specific number of units earned, involvement in local 
district in-service trainihg programs, and bilingual 
fluency. However, action on this component of the plan 
has been deferred for future implementation when 
funding becomes available. LAUSD also has an intern 
program for bilingual elementary teachers. These 
interns arc academically qualified and fully bilingual. 
The district will assist them in being trained for full 
bilingual crcdcntialing. 

New Initiatives for Teachers 

In addition to programs specifically targeted toward 
training paraprofessionals as bilingual, cross-cultural 
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credemialed te^twrs, tte Cl^t through its Interseg- 
mental Rdations Diviskm, cocmiinates, with the CTC, 
thiec f»w projects vo heilp keq> tf^se and cuher new 
teadiers in the classmorai: the New Teactwr R^nticm 
Pro^ in Inner Qty SctKXfls, the California New 
Teiu:ter Pro^t, and the Craiprehnisive Te«;her 
Institutes. Jhssc projects aie ctescribed in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

The New Teadie- Retention Project 
Hie New Teadier Ret^on Projea in Inner City 
Schools is a joint iidtiative of CSU, the CDB, and local 
kindergaRCT through grade twelve inner city school 
districts, such as the Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego 
City, and San FraiKisco unified school districts. This 
project provides suj^rt for beginning teachers and 
hel{^ them to instnict heterogenecKis student popula- 
tions in inner city schools. University faculty and 
experienced kindergarten through grade twelve educa- 
tors assist in providing support to the beginning teach- 
ers. 

The California New Teacher Project 

The California New Teacher Project allows staff from 
IS pilc^ projects to test alternative a^^roaches to 
support new teachers during their first year in the 
classroom and to assess their ability to teach students. 

Comprehensive Teacher Institutes 
Comprehensive Teacher Institutes, a joint CSU and 
CDE effort, is designed to improve training in the 
integration of subject matter knowledge, to slncngihcn 
pcdagc^c skills, and to improve teachers' understand- 
ing of students* needs. The institutes arc basc^ on a 
three-way partnership between academic departments, 
education departments, and local school districts. 
Prospective teachers in the program receive the benefits 
of revised programs, including early field experience, 
student leaching in multicultural settings, and perfor- 
mance evaluations. 

Although these projects provide for the recruitment and 
support of minority candidates, none is targeted specifi- 
cally toward meeting the needs of teachers of LEP 
students. 
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Appendix C 

Examples of Early Recruitment Programs 



A number of programs exist throu^iout the state to 
interest students in boximing teachers. The efforts arc 
sponsored by local Vocational agencies, instituticNis of 
higher educati(Mi, and the California Department of 
Education. 

Local Educational A^ncies 
The FiemcBit Unified School District undertakes a 
major effort to recruit students for bilingual teaching. 
In this program stuctents who were Seated in the 
district's bilingual ccHirses are recruited as high school 
seniors to become bilingual aides. This program is 
worth replicating, especially through joint programs 
receiving funding from the CDE. 

Anc^er district provi(Hng prognuns to encourage 
students to enter teaching is the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD). This district has a magnet 
school at Crenshaw Senior High Sctux>l for students 
interested in teaching. The program includes a rigcHous 
college preparatory curriculum aiKi tutoring of elemen- 
tary schoolchildren. 

The LAUSD has a future teachers program in 17 of its 
49 senior high schools, with 500 participating students. 
Th^y attend a class on carers in teaching and also tutor 
children through a future teachers' institute at C^U, 
Dominguez Hills, funded by the Carnegie Fwindaiion 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The future teachers 
attend an annual confcr^ce where they leam about 
requirements for IHEs, programs providing forgiveness 
of loans, and opportunities for careers in teaching. The 
LAUSD also operates future teachers' clubs, where 
students learn about teaching as a career and visit 
schools. 

Institutions of Higher Education 
Project SOCRATES in the city of San Fernando, in the 
LAUSD, unites Los Angeles Pierce College; CSU. 
Northridgc; UCLA; and the LAUSD in a program to 



guide stu<tents interested in teaching. Students arc 
helped to enter high school level college paparatory 
programs. cc»nmunity colleges, CSU or UCLA, and. 
finaUy, a program to obtain cr^ntials. 

These mo(tels easily c(Mild be either augmented by a 
special emi^i^s m bilingual Vucatirai or established in 
areas with concentrations of students likely to have the 
background to become excellent bilingual teachers. 

To recruit stu(tents at tt^ college level, the Bilingual 
Recruitment Unit of the LAUSD holds an annual 
Careers in Education c(»iference for educational para- 
professionals and community college students in con- 
juncticNi with the University of Southern California's 
Community College Cooperative Office. The unit also 
maintains (xmtact with ethnic student organizarions on 
local university campuses and with departments of 
ethnic studies and Spanish. 

A bilingual recruiter visits the cam|Mis of CSU, Los 
Angeles, each mcmth to acquaint students with the 
q^portunities available in bilingual education. Ethnic 
student organizations in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion frequently provide tutoring for young members of 
their community aiKl, therefore, arc ideal sources for 
recruitment. 

California Departn^nt of Education 

The California Mini Corps, a fecterally fuiKJcd program 
under the auspices of the Migrant Education Unit, 
California Department of Education, is primarily a 
tutorial program in school districts that provides instruc- 
tional support to students in programs for migrant work- 
ers. The tutors in these programs, often former migrant 
workers themselves, are hired at an houriy wage while 
they arc enrolled in college. Although the Mini Corps is 
not a direct support for those seeking cenificaiion as 
teachers, approximately 4,500 to 5,000 students partici- 
pating in this program have entered the teaching profes- 
sion during tl^ 23 years of the program's existence. 
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Appendix D 

Statistical Tables 



Appendix D, "Statistical TaWcs," contains the follow- 
ing: Table 1. "Need for. Supply of, and Shortage of 
Bilingual Education Teacters"; Table 2, "Supply of 
Teadiers Providing English Language Develc^ent"; 
Table 3, "ProjectiOTS of the Nation's Need for Bilingual 
Teachers"; Table 4, "Staff Providing Primaiy Language 
Instniction to LEP Students"; and Table 5, "Persons of 
School Age, Rve Through Nineteen, by Race/Ethnicity 
1989, 2000. and 2030." Also included in this appendix 
is Figure 1, "Language Groups Repre^nted in the LEP 
Student PqjulatiiMi." 

The figures in these taWcs show enrollments of LEP 
students, numbers of bilingual educators avail nble, the 
projected nsx6 for fiiture bilingual educator?, and the 
projected percentages for California's ethnic school 
enrollment The percentages of students in various 
language groups appear in Figure 1. 

Figures for the current supply and demand for bilingual 
and English language development teachers arc shown 
in Table 1 and Table 2. 

The shortage of teachers for LEP students is a national 
problem, as the projections in Table 3 show. 

Table 4, "Staff Providing Primary Language Instniction 
to LEP Students (by Language, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve): Slate Summary, Spring, 1990," con- 
tains the numbers for 1990 of instructional personnel 
providing some form of primaiy language instructi(m. 
The languages listed are ranked according to the largest 
number of speakers within the LEP student population. 

The numbers in Column 1 , "Number of LEP Students," 
arc raw numbers for children in California schools 
speaking the primary languages listed. Column 2, 
"Bilingual Teachers Certified by CTC contains the 
number of teachers who have been certified or crcdcn- 
Ualed by the CTC as bilingual teachers. 

Fully crcdcntialcd teachers, however, arc not the only 
resource. Districts may designate teachers who have le- 



gitimate qualificati(»is to woric with LEP children. The 
figures for th^ tethers appear in Column 3, "District- 
(tesignated Teaciwrs." Ccriumn 4, "Tea&^rs in Training 
with Bilingual Aides," lists the number of teachers 
c(»npleting training in an ai^>roved bilingual teacher 
training {Htygram and assigned to teach in classes where 
tl^ majority of the students are limited-English profi- 
cient The total number of teachers in training for future 
bilingual certification is 6.957. This figure is 7,375 less 
than the number projected for the shortage of teachei^. 
14,332 (see column 10 in Table I, "Shortage: Bilingual 
Teachers"). 

Column 5, 'Total Teachers," lists 14,994 teachers as 
providing primary language instniction, but only 8,037 
(the tcrtal from columns 2 and 3) were fully qualified 
(certified). 

Column 6. "Aides Working with Teachers in Training," 
and Column 7. "All Olher Aides for LEP Pupils." list 
the numbers of primary-language classroom aides or 
paraprofessionals who arc the potential candidates to 
become teachers through a program offering a career 
ladder. 

Figures from Table 5 reveal that "by the year 2000, 
[Anglos] will constitute about 45 percent of all the 
potential students in California."' By then the number 
of Anglos and blacks together will barely make up a 
majority in the schools. 

These figures also show the comparative rates of in- 
crcase of the Hispanic and Asian (including Pacific 
Islander) student populations. In the 50 years between 
1980 and 2030, Hispanics will have increased their 
proportion in the school population by 19 percent, but 
the Asian school population will have incrcasjcd its 
proportion by more than three times. 



'I-eon F Ilouvicr and Philip Mailin. Population Change and Califur tua' s 
h'uiure WashingU)n, D£ : I\)pulaui>n Relcrcncc Bureau, 1 9S5, p 38 
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Table 1 

Need for, Supply of, and Shortage of Bilingual Education Teachers 

1990 



Te^her-to-studeni raiios: kiiKie^artai through grade six (1 :30), grades seven through twelve ( 1 : 150). and special education (1:12) 



LEP stunts 


Need for teachers 


Supply 


Shortage 
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Kirtdergartm 
throughgradtsix 

(1) 


Secondary 
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Ungraded 

f FP 
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Kindtrgarttn through grade twelvt 


CTC bilingual 
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Gndesstven 
ihroughtwttve 
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Special education 

m 


Total 
(8) 
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15.345 
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17,435 
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9,833 
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99 


20 
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46 
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56 


10 
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33 


11 
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0 
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1XQ 


10 no7 
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64 


12 
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56 
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riniong 
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71 


ifi noi 
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25 


6 


508 


1 


507 


Korean 






ll 


IT IfiO 

li^oV 
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37 


6 


303 


34 


269 


Lfio 


0,1 1 / 


A mo 


A 1 

41 


17 1 7*7 
1Z,1 / / 
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27 


3 


301 


2 


299 


Manoann vriiiongnua/ 


1 oci;. 


1 71>1 


11 
31 


7 701 
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21 


3 


156 


13 


143 


Aimcnian 






C 1 


y,U4o 
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24 


4 
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17 
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Japanese 




1 071 


ZD 
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13 


2 


132 


11 


121 


rarsi v-rcrsianj 


^,0 / / 






d R7^ 


96 


13 


5 


114 


2 
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Oiher Chinese 


1,762 


1.540 


11 


3313 


59 


10 


1 


70 


1 


69 


Mien (Yao) 


2,190 


637 


7 


2,834 


73 


4 


1 


78 


0 


78 


Portuguese 


1.765 


997 


68 


2.830 


59 


7 


6 


72 


7n 


S7 

jZ 


Arabic 


1.881 


846 


44 


2,771 


63 


6 


4 


73 


0 


73 


Punjabi 


1355 


722 


16 


2,093 


45 


5 


1 


51 


3 


48 


Hindi 


1.212 


528 


14 


1,754 


40 


4 


1 


45 


0 


45 


SanK>an 


1.083 


387 


20 


1.490 


36 


3 


2 


41 


0 


41 


Ilocano 


544 


471 


16 


1.031 


18 


3 


1 


22 


0 


22 
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15.231 


8,162 


247 


23,640 


508 


54 


21 
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5 
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Total 


589.374 


260,418 


11,759 


861,551 


19,647 


1.738 


980 


22.365 
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14332 



Scoto; CilifomiiDcpartmem of Educalion. CBEDS. 1990 R-30 Language Census (LC), Daia/BICAL Repons 2A,9C, 90-2. 
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Table 2 


Supply of TeaCiltirs Providing English Language Development 


CTC 

Uuiguage development 
^)ccialist certiflcaiion 

(1) 


♦District (tesignaiod Teachers in training Total 
(2) (3) (4) 


3.897 


199 7.220 11.316 


Source: California Dej»artinenl of Kducaiion, CBKDS, 1990 R-30UiiguageC«sisus(l.C).I>aia/BICALRcports2A,9C, 90-2 



Table 3 



Projections of the Nation's Need for Bilingual Teachers (in thousands) 









Bilingual Teachers 


Ytar 


Language 


LEPstudtmsag^ 
fivt to fourteen 


Lowstudtm-lo- 
uachtrratio(20:l) 


IlighstudtKtiO' 
teacher ratio (35 I) 


1990 


Spanish 

Asian 

Other 


2,092.70 
121.10 
582.10 


104.64 
6.06 
29.11 


59.79 
3.46 
16.63 




Total 


2.795.90 


139.81 


79.88 


1995 


Sl^ish 

Asian 

Other 


2,455.80 
132.70 
638.00 


122.79 
6.64 
31.90 


70.17 
3.79 
18.23 




Total 


3,226.50 


161.33 


92.19 


2000 


Spwish 

Asian 

Other 


2,630.00 
132.60 
637.40 


131.50 
6.63 
31.87 


75.14 
3.79 
18.21 




Total 


3,400.00 


170.00 


97.14 



Somce- RcynaldoF MacIas,BUingmlTeacher S,4pply and Demand, n the Vrute4StaJes Ix» Angeles: IMversily of Soulhcm Calif orra a Center for 
Multilingual. Mullicultural Rcseorch; Clarcmoni, Calif.: The Tom4s Rivera Center. 1989, p. 22. Reprinled by permission of the aulhor. 
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Table 4 

Staff Providing Primary Language Instruction to LEP Students (by Language, Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve): 

State Summary, Spring, 1990 





Number of 
LEFstudetUs 
f '/ 


B ding ml leacktrs 
ctrtifitdbyCTC 

(2) 


designaled leachers 


Tmicfmrs in traimng 
wuh bilingual aides 
(4) 


Total ttacfurs 


AuUs waking with 
teacftvt in training 

I"/ 


Alloth^aides 
for LEP pupils 
(7} 


Spanish 


655.097 


7,602 


1 


6,570 


14,173 


6,004 


15,094 


Vietnamese 


34.934 


46 


0 


78 


124 


98 


522 


Cantonese 


21.154 


220 


3 


145 


368 


114 


361 


Cambodian (Khmer) 


19.234 


0 


0 


23 


23 


45 


316 


Pilipino/Tagalog 


19.092 


56 


0 


7 


63 


21 


216 


Korean 


13,389 


34 


0 


14 


48 


19 


115 


Lao 


12,177 


2 


0 


14 


16 


39 


134 




Mandarin (Puionghua) 


7,201 


13 


0 


7 


20 


15 


115 


Japanese 


.S,505 


11 


0 


7 


18 


12 


87 


Portugese 


2,830 


20 


0 


8 


28 


13 


69 


All other languages 


70,938 


29 


0 


84 


113 


100 


666 


Statewide Totals 


861,551 


8,033 


4 


6,957 


14,994 


6,480 


17,695 



Source: (Wcmia Depanmcnt of KducaUOT. CBKDS, 1 990 R-30 l^guagc Ce^ 
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Table 5 

Persons of School Age, Five Through Nineteen, 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1980, 2000, and 2030 



1980 ^SOO 2030 

(ptrc*ftt) (ptneta) {perctri} 

Anglo 59.3 44.7 32.5 

Black 8.9 7.8 6.4 

Hispanic 24.7 35.2 43.6 

Asian 5.6 10.8 16.3 



Souice; Leon F. Bouvier. and Philip Mailin, Population Change and California's Future. Wa^ngton, D.C.: Pt^lalion Reference 
Buimi. 198S. p, 37. 



Figure 1 

Language Groups Represented in LEP Student Population, 1990 

l*n«,g(2.1%) i^ji9^) 
Koican(1.6%), | , Cambodi«(2.2%) 

/ C«ilffliese(2.8%) 

Vietnamese (4.1%) 

All others (6.2%) 

Lao (1.4%) 
Mindarin(0.g%) 
Annenjan(0.9%) 




S«ircc: California Department Educaioo. Bilingual Education Office, DATA/BIC AL Ftcport, Spring, 1 990. 
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